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THE VALUE OF THE IDEA OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD 



PROFESSOR JAMES ORR, D.D. 
United Free Church College, Glasgow, Scotland 



A dominant idea in the higher theology since the time of Kant has 
undoubtedly been that which we may name moral teleology — the idea 
that the world exists for a moral end, is to be read in the light of a 
moral purpose, and can be rightly interpreted only when everything 
in nature and spirit is viewed as subservient to the realization of a 
kingdom of "the good" in humanity, or what Kant, borrowing from 
Christianity, calls a "kingdom of God." It is a great fact, not to 
be overlooked, that this idea of the kingdom of God has reasserted 
itself in the most diverse theological schools and systems in modern 
times. 

We are not of those who think that the idea of the kingdom of God 
is the best rubric under which to subserve the total contents of the 
theological system. The doctrine of the kingdom of God falls 
within the scheme of theology, as defining the last great end of the 
divine workings, instead of standing above it as the all-embracing 
category under which we can properly compress that wealth of sub- 
jects relating to God, man, the world, sin, Christ, redemption, which, 
in their various aspects and relations, it is the province of theology to 
investigate. Of greater value in theological science is the use that 
can be made of this idea as furnishing the natural bond between 
Christian theology and Christian ethics. It is par excellence the idea 
which is fitted to bring about the union of these departments in an 
organic way — a service the more needed since these departments 
have hitherto stood too far apart, or have been only externally and 
loosely related. The conception of the kingdom of God does this 
service by introducing the idea of one end — God's own end — which 
is also an aim; by setting before the individual as his life-task the 
realization of that which is also God's own final end in the creation, 
government, and redemption of his world. However, it is not so 
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much this scientific use of the idea of the kingdom of God as it is its 
practical value for the life and work of the church, in view of present- 
day needs, on which it is proposed in the present paper to offer a 
few suggestions. 

Naturally we shall be expected to begin with some definition of 
the idea of the kingdom of God, and this, it is well known, is a task 
of no small difficulty. The idea was much in the mind of the Master; 
the name was often on his lips; the conception dominates his teaching. 
Yet the complaint is often heard that there is something indefinable 
and elusive about this idea; that it is an idea of such fulness, with so 
many facets, that we cannot easily bring it under any single formula; 
that though, in a sense, it is the simplest expression for Christ's gospel, 
in another sense it is the most elastic and indefinite, and theologians 
are even yet disputing what is the right meaning to be attached to 
it. In great measure, no doubt, this is true. It is one of the 
reasons, we think, which makes the idea unsuitable for systematic 
use. But for our present purpose the fact that the idea of the kingdom 
of God is an idea — is less a dogma than an inspiration — may be 
found to be a gain, rather than a drawback. It is as a practical 
force or power that we desire to regard it, and in such a relation a 
very simple definition may suffice. Will it be objected to if we describe 
it simply as denoting the supremacy of God, or 0} God's will, in human 
hearts and in human affairs, and in every department 0} these affairs ? 
The kingdom of God begins within — in the introduction of a prin- 
ciple of divine rule into the individual heart; but it is not intended 
to remain within. It is implanted that it may work itself out — a 
favorite conception of the saintly Neander — into all the spheres and 
circles and relations of our earthly existence; into our family fife, our 
social fife, our civil fife, our commercial fife, our national fife, into 
our science and literature and art, as well as into our distinctively 
ecclesiastical and religious life. But the aim throughout is still 
the same — to bring all into subjection to the will of God, to make 
God's will prevail. "Thy kingdom come; thy will be done, on 
earth as it is in heaven." The church exists for the specific purpose 
of bringing in this kingdom of God among men; and by its fitness as 
an instrument to accomplish this end it will, in all its branches, finally 
be judged. 
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Here, then, we have an idea large enough, comprehensive enough, 
grand enough, for every purpose of inspiration, yet surely, in this 
general form, not in any way obscure; sufficient, at least for every regu- 
lative purpose. Let us now see in how direct a way it bears upon our 
Christian life and work as fellow-laborers with God in the realiza- 
tion of his own great end. 

There is a very general feeling that the church today is not making 
the headway it ought among the masses of our people. There is, 
as everyone must recognize, a vast and growing population in our 
great cities which is supremely indifferent to the church, and to what 
is going on in it; which goes on its way outside the church much as 
if no church existed; whose aims, ideals, and interests are wholly 
foreign to those of the church, and in many ways antagonistic to it. 
We need not wholly blame the church for this, but it will be difficult 
to show that the church does not bear some share of the blame. 
Where, then, does the root of the church's failure he ? May it not 
be that one reason, at least, of this apparently growing alienation 
from the church is simply that the church itself has so lamentably 
come short of presenting to the world the spectacle of an organization 
which has for its supreme end the making of God's will to prevail, 
really prevail, in the hearts and lives of men ? Is not one cause of 
alienation from the church simply the fact that, through our divisions, 
our sectarianisms, our secularity, the whole idea of the church has 
been dragged down into the dust, has become a conception so poor, 
so tame, so parochical, so worldly, that all power of inspiration for 
nobler minds has well-nigh gone out of it ? And what is the remedy ? 
May not one part, at least, be found in moving back on this idea, 
Christ's own idea, of the kingdom of God as a watchword for our 
Christian life and work ? That idea, at least, has not yet become satu- 
rated with denominational associations. When we speak of " church" 
in these times, it is difficult to rid the mind of what is sectarian. 
We think inevitably of "Episcopal" church, of "Congregational" 
church, of "Presbyterian" church, of "Baptist" church, of "Metho- 
dist" church. But we have not yet, God be thanked, gone the length 
of speaking of an Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, 
Methodist, Baptist "Kingdom of God." That term still stands for 
the greater unity in which we are all embraced, and for the common 
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end for which we all profess to labor. Here, then, if we mistake not, 
is the idea from which may come a true vivifying of the church; 
which will enable it to regain, if the idea is taken up in right earnest, 
something of its lost hold on the minds and consciences of men. The 
church will be felt to be something worth living, working, praying, 
sacrificing for, if men once grasp the idea that it does not exist for 
itself, but as a means for making God's will supreme in all depart- 
ments of our human life — for bringing in God's kingdom. 

Not merely, however, on the general idea of the church, and its 
function in humanity, but on every part of our practical Christian 
activity, will the acceptance of this living ideal of the kingdom of 
God have an ennobling and fructifying effect. 

It will have an ennobling effect, first, upon the idea of Christian 
work itself; for the very highest point of view from which we can 
contemplate any portion of our Christian service is when we conceive 
of it as one of the ways of advancing the kingdom of God among 
men — as a form of cooperating with God himself in his own great 
end of bringing in his kingdom. Sure we are that the idea of work- 
ing for the kingdom of God will for a myriad of minds have a power 
of inspiration which the idea of working for a "church" no longer 
possesses. But, further, it will have, not simply an ennobling, but 
an immensely broadening effect on the idea of Christian work. Work 
for the Kingdom of God is in its nature a far broader conception 
than that which we customarily associate with work for the church. 
It is an idea which, as we have seen, embraces all the relations of 
our lives, and sets before us the aim of making God's will prevail in all. 
It rebukes that narrow kind of goodness — which is rather to be 
deemed goodiness — which is too good to interest itself in the public, 
social, or civic well-being of the country; which eschews the duties 
of active citizenship, and taboos interest in literature, science, art, 
scholarship — the newspaper even — as belonging to the sphere of the 
"world"; which exalts religion, but does not see that religion is vital 
only when it embraces the whole domain of human existence in its 
loving and sanctifying regard. 

And there is yet another service — perhaps the greatest — the uni- 
fying effect which this idea of the Kingdom of God is fitted to have 
on all our work in life. For this idea it is, clearly, which presents us 
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with the one grand, all-comprehensive end in life; an end which 
co-ordinates, relates, and brings to a single focus all the scattered 
endeavors and activities which make up our life. There is nothing 
in a Christian man's life, whether in his sacred or in his secular 
activity, which need, or ought, to lie outside this grand dominating 
purpose. It brings life to a unity, binds it in a golden chain to a 
heavenly end, and draws down heaven into every part of it. 

In every aspect, therefore, we see that this great idea of Jesus has 
in it a power of moral and spiritual leverage for the uplifting of both 
church and world, of which the church itself seems yet but dimly 
aware. 



